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to use, for each four-class set, a typical unit as a key, on which its 
particular four-class notation is marked, rather than to confuse the 
primary square by a superabundance of class terms; and also on 
account of the fact that by the use of such a key the actual con- 
struction of the complete diagram need be carried out in extreme 
detail in those portions only to which the conditions of the problem 
under discussion apply. 

From the method of its construction it is evident that this dia- 
grammatic scheme furnishes perfect correspondence for any number 
of classes. The four-class unit, with its modifications, is simple; 
and on account of the recurrent character of the extension process, 
with the use of key units, the manipulation of the diagram never can 
become more complex than in the seven-class case. 

Wm. J. Newlin. 
Amherst College. 



DISCUSSION 
METAPHYSICS, SCIENCE OR ART 

XT is not strange that the imaginative dignity, as contrasted with 
•*- the scientific worthlessness, of most metaphysical speculation 
should suggest the essential identity of this philosophical discipline 
with art rather than with knowledge. The summary verdict which 
many a student feels compelled to pass upon the great historical 
systems, such as Plato's, Spinoza's and Schopenhauer's, is: Magnifi- 
cent, but— untrue. And though narrowness of historical vision, or 
close personal or literary contact with a living thinker, may lead to 
enthusiastic discipleship in some distinctly modern doctrine, never- 
theless an impartial judgment must ascribe to such doctrine precisely 
the defects, in greater or less measure, of its predecessors. 

If we enter somewhat more into detail, the kinship of metaphysics 
with art becomes clearly evident. Both are 'self-expression,' i. e., 
the manifestation of a certain type of personality; both display a 
ruling idea and a disposition to ignore or pervert facts which do not 
accord with this idea ; both give emotional satisfaction, and this not 
as a psychical accessory, such as may appear in connection with sci- 
entific research, but as an essential feature of the product. What 
we have presented to us in the metaphysical scheme, as in the work 
of art, is an imaginative construction which we may appreciate by 
temporarily detaching ourselves from our surroundings. The world 
is continually changing in ways which we do not appreciate ; art gives 
us things which do not change, or which change in ways which we 
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do appreciate. And so idealism, for example, aims to make us ap- 
preciate the world as we appreciate a picture, or a musical theme, 
or a bit of our own thought-life. We sometimes enthusiastically 
call such appreciation 'understanding,' or 'knowledge,' just as Abt 
Vogler ejaculates, " Tis we musicians know." But the fact is that 
our state of mind is decidedly emotional, that it is not real knowledge 
at all, since our well-instructed fellows reject it in favor of some 
other theory— but is importantly subjective. Historically, logically 
and psychologically, then, this resemblance between metaphysics and 
art is obvious. 

Furthermore, that metaphysics is not science, in the ordinary 
usage of the term, is too evident to be disputed. Scientific conclu- 
sions, it is true, enter into metaphysical speculation, but they do 
not impart their own certainty thereto. Many are the scientific 
facts about matter, and these are used by both idealist and ma- 
terialist, but whether matter is fundamentally lumps, or energy, or 
the phenomenal expression of ideas, we can not say— except in mo- 
ments of enthusiasm, or as a frankly personal opinion. 

Such reasons as the foregoing would induce us to deny to meta- 
physics the title of knowledge, and to restore its dignity by placing 
it among the arts. And this appears to be Dr. Gordon's thought. 1 
It would seem, however, to do a certain injustice to the intellectual 
aspects of metaphysics, an injustice which suggests the following 
comments. 

The purpose of metaphysics is the purpose of science, not the 
purpose of art. The metaphysician aims at the discovery of truth; 
the artist at the production of beauty. The one constructs an idea 
which, he hopes and believes, correctly represents reality; the other 
makes a reality which expresses an idea. If a painter said, "Com- 
pare my canvas with my model and observe its accuracy," both he 
and the observers would ignore its primary esthetic significance, for 
copying, as such, is not art; but this is precisely what the meta- 
physician does and must say. He may be an artist, and may con- 
sciously or unconsciously introduce the art spirit into his thinking, 

1 See this Journal, Vol. III., No. 14. Her assertion that ' metaphysics, 
from the standpoint of its practical effect, might be classed more fitly as an 
art than as a science' (p. 365) is ambiguous. The qualifying phrase suggests 
that there is another standpoint, and her use of the term ' science ' leaves it 
unclear whether or not there is another kind of knowledge, to which meta- 
physics might lay claim. I suppose, however, that the important test for her 
is pragmatic, that her estimate of the epistemological value of metaphysics is 
based on its practical effects. Of course if the question concerns simply the 
existence of an art-character in metaphysics, it must be answered in the 
affirmative, but if there is an implication that metaphysics is not knowledge 
in any sense whatever, there is room for discussion. 
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but his purpose is to make a mental copy of reality in its important 
features and principles, and the thing has metaphysical worth only 
as it is a correct copy. 2 Neo-Platonism and Fichteanism have re- 
markable esthetic features, but what we, as metaphysical students, 
seek to learn is the extent to which they correctly set forth the struc- 
ture and mode of development of reality. Any such scheme is tested 
by the question, Is it true ? Indeed, it aims to tell the truth whether 
pleasant or not, and the honesty of its purpose is rewarded by the 
supreme and peculiar satisfaction which belongs to the pursuit of 
truth. The artist, on the other hand, frankly seeks to please, and 
his works, as art, must submit to test by standards of beauty, what- 
ever these are. So great an artist as Browning is justly criticized 
for the disagreeable roughness of his versification. Of course par- 
ticular works of art may be judged from other points of view, as in 
the case of moral criticism of realistic fiction, but such criticism is 
not esthetic. Hence while metaphysics may possess art qualities, 
these are not its primary motive, and therefore do not serve to iden- 
tify it essentially with art. 8 

Passing to the psychological analysis of metaphysical concepts, 
e. g., unity, possibility, etc., into motor attitudes and functions, the 
question before us is: Does such analysis show that these concepts 
are esthetic rather than scientific? Our answer must meet the fol- 
lowing difficulties. Many of these concepts are common property 
of philosophy and science. Does the difference of usage have a cor- 
respondent difference of motor expression, and if so, what is this 
difference ? It must be generic, to match the distinction between art 
and science, and hence we would naturally expect to find it, as Dr. 
Gordon suggests, in the emotional tone of metaphysical ideas. This 
theory, however, is not well supported by introspection, since specula- 
tion, upon the nature of time or space for instance, may proceed 
without other emotional consciousness than satisfaction in the search 
for truth, while on the other hand the botanist's delight in discover- 
ing the unity of plant species may be strongly felt. It is probably 
true, as I have already said, that there is a peculiar satisfaction in 
the completion or possession of an all-embracing scheme of things, 
but such satisfaction does not appear identical with the appreciation 

2 1 am aware that the word 'copy' gives offense to many epistemologists, 
but this consideration seems final: If a thought and the object of that thought 
are distinct in any sense whatever, then the term, figurative if you please but 
indicating a fact, is justified. 

3 " The ultimate aim of the scientist is always to convince some one, that 
of the artist to interest and move some one" (p. 367). But metaphysicians, 
almost without exception, have been teachers, and so would seem to belong 
to the first class. My personal contact with such teachers convinces me that 
their primary aim is not to interest or move except in an intellectual way. 
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of beauty, nor sufficient to place metaphysics among the arts rather 
than in the domain of science. Accordingly, Dr. Gordon's analysis 
and simple reference to the James-Lange theory do not explicitly 
support her contention. 

The assertion that metaphysical doctrines make 'no difference 
immediately for overt action, ' but do make ' a difference in sentiment, 
mood or disposition' (p. 370) is puzzling. A mood or disposition 
expresses itself definitely in conduct, so that overt-ness is hardly 
available as a criterion, but marks rather our subjective limitations 
of perception. Apart from this fact, however, metaphysical beliefs 
often result directly in open action. Animism produces multitu- 
dinous acts ; Christian Science— which is certainly metaphysics rather 
than science— has a very definite practise; religious worship, or the 
abstinence from it, may be the outcome of genuine metaphysical in- 
quiry. Moreover, there is a very well-established opinion that sci- 
ence itself depends upon metaphysical presuppositions. When we 
examine our daily lives we find that many of our acts are, not works 
of art, nor mere discharges of emotion, nor applications of scientific 
facts, but expressions of metaphysical instinct, or results of meta- 
physical speculation. That is to say, we have genuine reasons, good 
or bad, for what M'e do; and these reasons are corollaries of our 
metaphysics. It may be said that they are emotional in character, 
and this is true, but it is also true that all conscious motives are more 
or less emotional, and therefore that the presence of emotion does 
not disprove the connection between metaphysical belief and conduct. 
Whether action follows from a broad or fundamental principle that 
we call metaphysical, or from a narrow, specialized principle that 
we call scientific, depends upon circumstances, but in either case 
there may be a genuine intellectual basis. Hence the distinction on 
grounds of practical effect seems questionable. And finally, the 
charge that Augustine's solution of skepticism and Kant's ethical 
prescription have no result upon overt action seems to me in the 
plainest contradiction to facts. Do we not know that a respect for 
law in general may issue in conduct with stern and terrifying effect ? 
Metaphysics, consciously pursued, is an attempt to be scientific 
on a large scale. The magnitude and profundity of its task dif- 
ferentiate it in many ways from science, and, in particular, offer a 
temptation to substitute an imaginative symmetry, with details which 
look well, for a strict and tedious adherence to facts. But the pur- 
pose of speculation is knowledge, and if it is carefully done it se- 
cures some truth. Its resemblance to art is accidental and super- 
ficial ; its kinship with science is generic and fundamental. 

Bernard C. Ewer. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 



